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KING BIRD. 

Why the king-bird is called tyrant, we 
ae not able to say, unless that king and 
tyrant were formerly used synonymously. 
Itassumes great authority over other birds, 
especially during the time of incubation. 
It may be that his severe behaviour on that 
oceasion, is owing to a jealousy and a fear 
of attack from other birds on his mate, his 
nest, or the young. The fact is, that he 
indiscriminately attacks all which approach 
nar his residence. In May and June, he 
soften seen chasing and assailing other 
birds; but that is the season, when his 


with her knitting in her hand, was Mrs. 
Lee. Her hair, silvered with years, was 
parted plainly on her forehead, beneath a 
close widow’s cap. She had seen many 
sorrows, but the light of quiet happiness: 
was inher soft blue eye, as it rested on her 
Bible, which lay open before her, and you 
could plainly see that the widow’s soul 
was at peace with God. Sometimes the 
mother’s eye would turn for a moment 
from the sacred book, to rest upon her 
child, and from her heart a silent prayer 
would rise, that He would be a Father to 
the fatherless one, and would guard the 
orphan, when she too was gone. 

While thus the widow and her daughter 
were quietly passing the hours, the snow 
had ceased falling, except a few scattering 
flakes, and the clouds began to clear away. 

“You have been in the house all day, 
Laura,” said Mrs. Lee. ‘I think it would 
do you good to take a walk before night. 
It would bring the color to your cheeks 
again, and make that dreary eye brighter.” 

Laura looked up from her work, which 
she had been so steadily pursuing, and 
said, 

“*T feel perfectly well, mother, dear, and 
I want very much to finish this work to- 
night.” But, she added immediately, “ Is 
there any errand you would like to have 
me do? If I could have some object in 
going, besides my own pleasure, I should 
like to go.” 

“ Yes. 





mate is brooding over her eggs, or her 
young. It attacks much larger birds, as 
cows, hawks and eagles. The latter it 
meounters with great fierceness, and often 
pursues to a distance, occasionally pluck- 
inghis feathers. The king-bird feeds on 
fies and insects; and even the bees do 
not escape his destructive grasp. It sends 
forth no pleasant notes like other birds ; 
and his manner of flying is different from 
that of most others, except the hawk. He 
sales through the air, usually, with a slow 
motion of the wings; but when it ap- 
proaches its prey, it is with a very rapid 
fight. It often alights in the field on the 
topof mullen and other rank weeds, and 
thence darts on the passing insect. It 
has uncommon powers of wing. The king- 
bitd is found in Pennsylvania and vicinity, 
in April; but is not often seen in the 
New England States till May. Their nest 
8 very firm and compact ; and they usually 
build twice in the season.—Am. Mag. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE LOST DAY. 

The snow had been falling fast all that 
day, and the night before. The hills, the 
fields, the woods, all were covered with 
the same mantle of snowy white. All day 
long had Laura Lee been busily employed 
in the house, assisting her widowed and 
infirm mother in the household duties, and 
plying her industrious needle. No thought 
% complaint at the inclemency of the 
Weather had entered Laura’s mind, but, 
when oceasionally she had glanced out of 
their cottage window, and perceived the 
increased beauty of the prospect, she had 
*xelaimed, ‘Oh how beautiful everything 
0oks to-day in its winter's dress; and 
r fingers flew still more swiftly, that she 
aight finish the warm garment she was 


= to guard her mother against the 
Old, : 





Sitting in an arm-chair by the fire side, 











Reed sent here yesterday, to ask me for 
some clothes for her little boy, who is lame. 
Ihave none, but I think you might get 
some for him at Mrs. Howe’s. Clara is a 
friend of yours, and she has several broth- 
ers. I think she would give you some. 
At any rate you might walk over there and 
ask her.” 

Warmly clad in cloak, hood and thick 
boots, Laura sallied forth, unmindful of 
the occasional gusts which blew the light 
snow into her face, thinking only of her 
mother, and hoping that she should be 
successful in procuring some clothing for 
the lame boy. 

It was a long walk to Clara’s, and the 
snow in some places was quite deep, but 
Laura looked around over the scene be- 
fore her, and its beauty filled her soul with 
happiness, for she felt that her Father’s 
hand had caused it all. 

Very unlike the widow’s humble cottage, 
was Mr. Howes stately mansion. Situated 
on an eminence overlooking the village, it 
at once attracted the stranger's eye, by its 
fine proportions, and bespoke wealth and 
taste for its owner. Clara was the only 
daughter, and a petted, indulgent child 
she had always been. Though she had 
three younger brothers, all could sce that 
her will in the family was chiefly consult- 
ed, and her wishes were paramount to all 
others. Her father’s influence over her 
would have been beneficial, had not his 
business kept him away from home a 
great part of the time; but her mother 
yielded to Clara’s strong will in a way cal- 
culated to make her proud and selfish. 
Let us not be unjust to Clara. She had 
noble qualities, but as yet, they lay dor- 
mant for want of proper culture, and her 
present life was, we must confess, a selfish 
one. She had made Laura’s acquaintance 
at school, and notwithstanding the differ- 
ence in their characters, the two girls had 
formed there a true friendship, which still 
continued. 

Most pleasant was it to Clara’s listless 
ear, on this afternoon, to hear a knock at 
the hall door, for she was tired of doing 
nothing, and thought that it would bea 





I have just thought that Mrs. 


relief to see any one. Much more glad 
was she to hear Laura’s cheerful voice, in- 
quiring, ‘‘If Miss Clara was at home?” 
“At home! Yes indeed!” she exclaimed, 
jumping up from the sofa, and hastening to 
meet her friend. ‘How thankful I am 
you have come! I was just losing my last 
drop of patience with the weather, because 
I could not go out and play with the boys, 
for they are making sucha noise that I 
could not go to sleep.” 

** Why yousce I have come out in spite 
of the weather,” said Laura smiling. ‘‘And 
I never had a pleasanter walk in my life.” 

“Yes, I see youdo not mind wetting 
your feet, and ruining your dresses, but I 
do;” replied Clara. ‘* But come, off with 
your cloak and hood, and stay with me 
to-night, and we will try to get up some- 
thing pleasant this evening. You need 
not say no, for you must stay,” and Clara 
suited the action to the word, by unfasten- 
ing her friend’s cloak. 

**You need not do that,” said Laura, 
quietly, ‘‘ for indeed, Clara, I cannot pos- 
sibly stay to-night. I have come on an 
errand to your mother, and as soon as I 
have done it, I must go back.” 

** Pray what is there of so great import- 
ance that Miss Lee must disappoint her 
friend?” asked Clara, half provoked at this 
announcement. 

**You may laugh if you please, Clara. 
But it is of much more consequence than 
that I should spend the evening here,” and 
Laura proceeded to tell her friend how 
much the lame boy was suffering for clothes, 
and to beg her to procure some for him. 

““Oh, is that all?’ and Clara drew a 
long breath. ‘ Well, I will ask mother 
if she has any. I know nothing about the 
boys’ clothes myself.” 

She returned in a moment, saying, 
“mother will bring them down. And 
now tell me how you have managed to kill 
the time this long, disagreeable day ?” 

**T have not killed itat all,”’ said Laura, 
quite soberly. ‘*My poor mother has so 
much to do, that I cannot find halftime 
enough to help her, and every moment of 
the day is precious. It would be a dread- 
ful thing for me, Clara, if it is not to you, 
to lose a day.” 

At this moment, Mrs. Howe entered 
with a bundle of clothes, and Laura, thank- 
ing her cordially, said that she would take 
them herself to the poor boy on her way 
home. Notwithstanding her friend’s en- 
treaties, that she would stay, Laura took 
the large bundle in her arms, and again 
bade her good night. Clara stood at the 
window, and watched her retreating form, 
as she descended the hill, and then turned 
back, sadder and more dissatisfied with 
herself than before. The contrast between 
her own character and Laura’s forced itself 
irresistibly upon her proud heart, and for 
the first time she felt humble. Laura’s 
last words, too, sounded inher ear. ‘“ It 
would be a dreadful thing to me to lose a 
day.” 

wand how many days have I lost,” thought 

Clara, as she sat alone in that twilight 
hour. ‘Not only this, but almost every 
day of my life, has been lost, and alas, I 
can never find them. They are gone for- 
ever.” Thus did that young girl’s heart 
commune with itself. Blessed commun- 
ion! It was to Clara, a type of better 
hours and days, at whose close, truth did 
not compel her to say, ‘* Alas, I have lost 
a day.” M. W. D. 
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A Hindoo law says: ‘ Strike not, even 





with a blossom, a wife, though she be guil- 
ty ofa thousand faults.” 








Biography. 








ORIGINAL. 


HENRIETTA MARIA OF FRANCE, 
Queen of Charles First. 
BORN 1609—pnIED 1669. 

Henrietta Maria was born at the Louvre, 
November 25, 1609, being the youngest 
child of Henry the Fourth of France, and 
Marie de Medicis, his second wife. Hen- 
rietta was devotedly attached to her moth- 
er, and her affection was ardently returned. 
Henrietta early evinced a decided taste for 
music and painting, which was sedulously 
cultivated by her mother. Her religious 
education was enthusiastically conducted 
by a Carmalite religieuse, in a manner 
which rendered her faith in the tenets of 
her church, strict and decided. Henrietta 
very early in life gave promise of great 
fascinations of manner, and amiability of 
disposition, which added to rare b:2auty, 
with a voice of most bewitching melody, 
constantly elicited the admiration of all 
who saw her. The first occasion on which 
Prince ‘Charles beheld his future bride, 
was during his expedition in 1623, to Ma- 
drid, to obtain the hand of the Infanta. It 
was by mere accident, that he had his first 
interview with Henrietta, at which time 
says the historian, ‘‘ he was shadowed un- 
der a bushy peruke, and had concealed 
his title under a plebian name,” yet the 
dignity and grace of his manner, even in 
his disguise, attracted attention. It is said 
that Henrietta was well pleased with the 
contents of the despatches from James, in 
which he asked her hand for his own. And 
at ‘‘the outset of the negotiation’’ she was 
found perusing his picture by the hour to- 
gether. ‘* After much delay occasioned by 
the death of James, and also by the reluc- 
tance of the pope to grant a dispensation 
for a marriage which he foresaw would be 
infelicitous, thirty public, and three private 
marriage articles were agreed upon,” and 
the ceremony was suffered to take place 
‘on a theatre, erected in front of Notre 
Dame, May 21, 1625.” The Due de Chev- 
reuse acted as the representative of Charles, 
who had already despatched Buckingham 
to conduct his bride to England. 

The interview at Canterbury, between 
the young bride and her husband, was 
most affectionate on both sides. Henriet+ 
ta requested Charles ‘‘ to inform her of the 
faults of ignorance.” Charles replied by 
tenderly kissing her, and saying “that he 
would be no longer master, than while he: 
was servant to her.” 

Charles was well calculated both in per-. 
sonal appearance, and in mind, to attract 
the fancy of a young girl, and to win the 
love of a sensible woman, for he was fine 
looking, well educated, and possessed more 
than ordinary skill in the liberal arts, es- 
pecially painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture. He also spoke several languages 
very well.” 

From Canterbury, where the marriage 
ceremony was reiterated, the royal pair 
proceeded to Gravesend, and thence to 
London, where, notwithstanding the dread- 
ful ravages of the plague, of which in that 
year, ‘not less than thirty-five thousand 
four hundred and seventeen persons died.” 
Every effort was made by the people to 
give their sovereign a proper reception. 
Rumors of the kindly sentiments of Hen- 
rietta towards Protestantism, togcther with 
the fascination of her person and manners, 
caused the enthusiasm of the people to rise 
to a great height. 

Notwithstanding ‘this auspicious com- 
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COMPANION. 








mencement, causes were soon originated | 
for public dissatisfaction, and mischievous | 
persons even attempted to disturb the mu- | 
tual regard of the royal pair. ‘ The first 
arose from the Queen’s absolute refusal to 
attend the coronation, which from some 
forgetfulness, or want of judgment upon 
the part of those in power, had been fixed 
for Candlemas Day,” a season of high fes- 
tivities in the Romish calender, sufficient 
to preclude. a votary of that faith from at- 
tendance at a ceremonial of the Reformed 
Church, even had she been willing to re- 
ceive the crown at the ministration of 
priests, whose authority she repudiated. 

The connubial stiife was however soon 
after terminated, by the removal of the 
Queen's attendants, who by artful intrigue, 
had thus fomented quarrels between Charles 
and his Queen. 

The birth of the Prince of Wales, the 
future hope of England, inspired but little 
popular joy, and each “addition to the 
royal family was distrustfully received, as 
a less fitting, because a less decidedly Prot- 
estant claimant to the crown, than the off- 
spring of the Queen of Bohemia.” 

The birth of the Prince of Wales, was, 
however harbingered by the ‘“‘ appearance 
of a star at noon-day,” which was consid- 
sidered a presage of no common glory, and 
which called forth many poems, expressive 
of wonder and admiration. 

The popular dislike to Henrietta’s relig- 
ion, soon associated itself with every act 
and feeling of herself; and her reception 
and kindly entertainment of her mother, 
with the distinction becoming her station, 
when Maria de Medicis was driven from 
her home by her son Louis, ‘* who even 
plotted her destruction,” was vituperated, 
and misrepresented by fanatical malice. 
But when her husband’s difficulties com- 
menced, then Henrietta thought not of self, 
and “her promptitude and talent, stimu- 
lated to keenest exercise by her affection 
for him, proved her no degenerate degcen- 
dant of France’s favorite monarch.” 

When the popular fury became greatly 
exasperated, it was thought best for Henri- 
etta to visit the States of Holland, her 
ostensible mission being to convey thither 
the princess royal, who had some time pre- 
viously been betrothed to the Prince of 
Orange. This first lengthened separation 
of the royal pair, was keenly felt by both, 
and Charles watched along the shore for 
“four leagues,” the vessel freighted with 
his heart’s treasure. ‘In little more than 
a year, by her great perseverance and tact, 
she had raised two millions of pounds, by 
a loan of the crown jewels and her own, 
and she then sailed for England with 
eleven transports.”” She was obliged to, 
put back to a little port, near the Hague, 
from whence in a “fortnight after, she 
reached England, under so close a pursuit 
by the parliamentary vessels, that their shot 
awoke her as she lay asleep in her bed.” 
She was much afflicted about this time, to 
learn of the deathof her mother, to whom 
she was devotedly attached. 

After her return, her subjects promised 
Charles that they would now do all in their 
power to make their Queen happy, if she 
would remain in England, and Henrietta 
had begun to hope that she might look for- 
ward to a life of happiness. But how fal- 
lacious the hope, and how short the respite 
from care and peril. Her health, impaired 
by the vicissitudes through which she had 
passed, now called forth the tenderest anx- 
iety of Charles, who upon the eve of the 
battle of Newbury, escorted his wife to 
Abingdon, feeling that Oxford was not a 
safe asylum for her. Their parting was a 
‘very bitter one, though they little thought 
at the time, that it would be forever, as it 
afterwards proved. 

To escape the persecutions of her ene- 
mies, Henrietta soon after fled to France, 
where she was received by the King and 
Queen, with every testimony of tender 
friendship, ‘‘ andthe Louvre, the place of 
her birth, with St. Germains for a country 
seat, was assigned her asa residence, with 
a pension of twelve thousand crowns a 
month, ‘the last being eontributed by the 
clergy.’” Sorrow andsiekness had almost 
obliterated all marks of beauty from her 
person, but the charm of her manner still 
remained, although her disposition, natu- 

rally gay, was saddened and subdued by 
grief. 

No tidings had for some time reached 
her from England, and when at length, the 
ill-fated messenger arrived, he bore the 





intelligence, ‘that the faction of Scottish 
Covenanters, in whom she had admonished 
the king never to confide, had basely sold 
their sovereign to the English Parliament, 
which had resolved to bring him to a mock 
trial.” She at once entreated to be suffer- 
ed to return and perform the duties which 
she owed her husband in his extremity. 
This however, although the paper was de- 
livered, was never considered, in order to 
return any answer to it. At the news of 
‘* Charles’ murder,’ Henrietta suffered so 
much that she afterwards said, ‘* she was 
astonished that she survived the shock.” 
Her heart had now lost its source of earth- 
ly happiness, and the deep mourning which 
she ever after wore, proved the sincerity of 
her grief. 

The chateau of Columb, about four 
leagues from Paris, afforded a refuge for 
‘this shattered bark,” which had so long 
been tossed about by the storms of state. 
There she expired, August 31, 1669, at the 
age of sixty years. Of her virtues, much, 
very much, could be deservedly said, and 
of her faults but little. Her body sleeps 
in the Abby of St. Dennis, and her heart 
enclosed in a vessel of silver, was deposited 
in the chapel of the convent. EsTELLE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


A GOOD BOY GETTING HIS LESSON. 


I was very much interested last year, 
when I came daily into the City in the 
Cars, to see several boys, and several girls 
too, who came in daily in the same cars, 
to attend schools in Boston. They had 
their books with them; these they were 
studying with great earnestness, and some- 
times they would recite to each other, or 
ask each other questions, so as to obtain a 
perfect understanding of their lessons. 
One young Miss walked a mile every morn- 
ing before 7 o’clock, to reach the Depot, 
and then rode ten milesin the Cars before 
she reached the City, where she had to 
walk near another mile to her school. 
They all appeared to be cheerful and hap- 
py, and I could not but feel an assurance 
of their future usefulness and happiness in 
life. 

The boy in the picture above, is prepar- 
ing himself for a far more useful and hon- 
orable life, than if he were chasing but- 
terflies, or stealing honey, and his parents 
will be more disposed to gratify. all his 
reasonable wishes, than if he were in the 
habit of disgracing himseif and them by 
his misconduct. Ww. 

—_— 


ORIGINAL. 


SHORT LETTERS.—NO. IY. 
To my little Friends at School. 


Did you ever feel offended with your 
teachers, my little friends? I presume 
that some of you are surprised at my ask- 
ing sucha question. What! you exclaim, 
offended with my dear teacher! No, never. 

Others of my little readers, however, 
will doubtless plead guilty; and have to 
acknowledge to themselves, if not to me, 
that they have been offended, with their 
teachers, and sometimes manifested their 
feelings to others. 

I wish all my young friends, then, to 
ask themselves one question about this 
matter—Is it right? Have you really any 
good reason to be angry with your teach- 
er? Isuppose some of you will say, my 
teacher is unkind to me: he will not grat- 
ify my wishes: he reproves me sternly: or 
he takes less notice of me than of others 
in school. 

Now let me say to you, dear children, 
in the first place, that you are younger 
than your teacher, and are less likely to 
judge correctly, what particular treatment 
is due to you from your teacher, than he 
is. Then, again, you must remember that 
you are interested for yourselves more 
than you are for others, and thus your 


opinion may be influenced by your selfish- 
ness. 

Perhaps you suppose that your teacher 
might show you more especial attention. 
Have you considered how many he must 
bestow his attentions upon, and how little 
exclusive notice he can possibly take of 
any one of you, with propriety ? 

Perhaps he reproved you, for some fail- 
ure or wrong doing; and you thought this 
afforded you occasion to be offended. 
Have you thought, too, that it was your 
fault, and not his, that he was under that 
painful necessity? Why, then, should 
you be offended with him, for reproving 
you? Ordo you suppose, my dear read- 
ers, that it would be right for your teacher 
to let all your errors go unreproved? 
Would it be doing justice to yourselves, 
or to your parents, who have put you un- 
der his care, to be ‘ trained up in the way 
you should go.” 

Perhaps, again, your teacher has denied 
some request of yours, and you are offend- 
ed with him for that. No doubt, he’ had 
it in his heart, to gratify your wishes in 
regard to that very thing; but he thought 
it all over, and saw some good reason in 
his own mind, why you should not, in that 
instance, be gratified. Perhaps he told 
you what it was, and perhaps he thought it 
not best, just then, to explain it, but no 
doubt he had a good reason. 

Let me earnestly ask you, then, dear 
children, whenever you feel ready to find 
fault with your teachers, to consider a mo- 
ment, whether after all, the faultris not 
yours. Just try to do every thing well, 
and Ido not believe your teachers will 
ever treat you in a manner which you 
yourselves will call unkind. 

Your unknown friend. 





Morality. 











ORIGINAL. 


THE WAY TO BE REVENGED. 

“IT don’t care, I'll do it again! You'd 
no business to torment my rabbits so; and 
I say, I'll do it again.”” So saying, Hal 
Downes walked away from the scene of 
his mischief, with his hands in his pockets, 
whistling the hackneyed tune of “ Old 
Dan Tucker.” 

Now, my little reader, do you think he 
was happy, after having gone over to Jim- 
my Means’ garden, and pulled up every 
one of the fresh green plants, that had 
been growing so beautifully all the summer, 
leaving them withered and leafless, broken 
his little rake and hoe, hidden his water- 
ing pot, and left little Jimmy crying, as 
though his heart was broken? Do you 
think he was happy ? 

To be sure, the day before, Jimmy had 
seen Hal’s rabbits, among his green cab- 
bage tops, eating them with fine relish, 
and this was the tenth day he had told 
Hal how much they would hurt his plants, 
and wished he would keep them at home. 
Jimmy's patience was gone at last, so he 
caught the rabbits, and sat down under the 
garden wall, and stuck their fur full of 
prickles, those little brown prickles that 
children call friends. It dic not hurt the 
little creatures any, but,they did look 
very comically, as he drove them home, 
nothing to be seen, but their bright pink 
eyes, out of that sea of burs. 

It was wrong to besure. Little Jimmy 
did not stop to think ; if he had, he would 
not have done it, for he was a good boy. 
Some of my little readers, if they would 
stop one moment to think, would -not do 
one half the wrong things they do now. 
It is a good maxim to count three before 
you act at all, when you are a little vexed. 

But to return to Hal Downes. He 
went home, as I said, whistling Dan Tuck- 
er, tossed his cap down on the entry table, 
and walked in to dinner, not feeling a whit 
sorry for his mischief, at least, not owning 
that he did so. But I doubt myself wheth- 
er the plum pudding and the red apple 
would not have tasted better, if he had 
been at school all that morning, learning to 

spell and write. 

Jimmy did not go home to dinner that 
day, but, after he had cried until he was 
tired, he thought what he would do, to 
make Hal sorry for what he had done. He 
thought at first, he would go over to the 
pond, where Hal had spent many an 
hour, buildinga dam, and raising a water 
wheel. He knew that it would not take 








him long to pulldown the wheel, and tea; 
away the embankment of earth, but some. 
thing within him, said, “ Don’t do thy 
Jimmy, that will not make Hal kind ¢; 
you.” Then he thought he would walk to 
Lincoln’s Woods, where Hal had spreaq 
his pigeon’s nests, and take away the 
brush, and carry off the birds, if there 
were any there. But something said No! 
No, Jimmy! That will not do—that wij 
not make Hal K1np to you. 

Then he said to himself, I know where 
the linnets nest is by the side of the brook 
which Hal has been watching so long to 
have the young linnets grow, that he might 
take them andtame them. I will go down 
and take them myself. So up he sprang, 
and walked fast to the brook, but as he 
passed the garden gate, he saw his fishing 
rod and line laying there—so he stopped 
and dug some bait, thinking that after he 
had reached the brook, and taken the lin. 
nets, he would fish, and see how many of 
those bright, sparkling trout he could 
catch for his supper. 

So on he went, jumping the fences, 
crawling through the bushes, and at last, 
found the nest. But just as he put his 
hand in, he heard a sweet song from a tree 
opposite. He stopped and listened. It 
was a linnet, and itseem to say, 

**Don’t Jimmy! Hal will not love you!” 
So he peeped in the nest again, and left 
the wee fledgelings all unharmed. Then 
he took his pole and sat down on a rock, 
under the shadiww of a tree, and watched 
to see when the fish would bite. And right 
hungry they were, and snatched at the 
bait so eagerly, that ere long, he hada 
basket filled with them. 

“And now,” said he, “I’ll carry them 
home for supper.” But something whis- 
pered, “ There’s Hal, he likes fish, give 
them to him!” and he will love you. So 
little Jimmy thought it all over, andat 
last decided that he would. 

Then he laid them all neatly in the 
basket, and trudged along towards Hal's 
home. : 

Hal was sitting on the door step, whit- 
tling a piece of wood. ‘ Halloa Hal!” 
said he, ‘‘I’ve been fishing all this after- 
noon, and have brought you the trout for 
your supper.” Here they are. 

You should have seen Hal’s face. He 
tried to hide the tears, but no, he could 
not, and throwing his arms around Jimmy's 
neck, he said, ‘*‘ I can’t take them from 
you, but I'll never hurt a thing of yours 
again, as long as I live, if that is the way 
you are revenged.”’ 

My little reader! If you are ever tempt- 
ed to do wrong, to be revenged on any of 
your young playmates, remember Jimmy 
and the fishes—go and do likewise. 

Andover, 1850. 








Nursery. 
ORIGI nih, 7 


THE DISCUSSION. 


Charles, or ‘* Charlie,” as his playmates 
called him, was eleven years old—there 
was to be a vacation at his school, and he 
anticipated much pleasure from a promised 
visit to his grandpa, who lived in the 
country? he had not been there since he 
was quite a little boy, but could remember 
the green yard where he then drew his lit- 
tle wooden cart, which grandpa had made 
for him, and the sitting-room with its stripe 
carpet and red bombazct curtains, shading 
the lower half of the windows, and he has 
not’ forgotten the peculiar appearance of 
grandma’s supper-table (set always at five 
o'clock, the year round,) with the small 
dark blue tea-cups with lustre edge, and 
the short-cakes, dough-nuts, and scraps 
which grandma then kept in store. 

Vacation came, and Charles bid farewell 
to his home, for a few weeks: a day’s ride 
in the stage, under the care of the driver, 
with whom his father was acquainted, 
brought him to his journeys’ end. Grand- 
pa and grandma were very happy to se 
him, and appeared as kind as ever ; things 
looked very much as they used to, only 
there was a new barn. 

Charles felt quite at home—he went t 
mill with grandpa, rode grandpa’s horse, 
turned the grindstone when grandpa wish- 
ed to sharpen his axe, brought wood and 
water for grandma, and tried to de useful 
in every possible way. 





Before Charles left home, (fearing he 
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cht occasionally want employment at 
sndpa’s,) he had put into his trunk.a few 
rorjte books, and also his drawing ma- 
rials, and his paint-box. — ; 

One day, having nothing in particular to 
jo, he got his paints, and seating himself 
spon the door-steps, began to finish color- 
ing a tulip, which his sister had drawn for 
him a day or two before he left home 3 in 
little while, grandpa came along leading 
yj horse to. water. ** Charles, what are 
wu doing?” he asked. Charlie readily 
ieldup the paper that had the tulip on it. 

«Qh! I would’nt bother about such 
ings,” said grandpa. ‘I thought there 
jas more substance in you than would 

it you to wish for such employments.” 

Charlie wondered whether he under- 
{ood aright, and surprised, and abashed, 
ie asked, in a low voice, ** Why, grandpa, 
jpyou think it is wrong to paint?” 

‘Rather weak work for a boy of your 
ve and abilities.” 

“Where is the harm, grandpa?” 

«Where is the use, my boy? such tri- 
{gare a waste of time, good for nothing 
but to tickle the eye.” 

«You area man, grandpa, of course you 
an judge better about these things than I, 
butis there anything we see, that pleases 
us, that does not tickle the eye? I often 
hear you express pleasure to see your corn 
and potatoes growing so well, and the oth- 
a day, when you were giving the horse 
wme oats, you patted his side, and said 
je was a fine looking fellow.” 

Grandpa smiled, awd stroked Charlie’s 
iad, as he replied, ‘* My corn and pota- 
wefields, and my horse, are very useful to 
ne, therefore I do right to be pleased with 
them, but of what use can that painting be 
to you, after it is done?” 

Charlie could not reply to this, although 
ie was by no means convinced that he had 
the wrong side of the argument, but he 
asked, “‘ when father and aunt Lucy were 
dildren, did you never let them do any 
thing of the kind ?” 

“No, indeed, my girls learned to sweep, 
admake bread and puddings; my boys 
had to hoe, and split wood. I liked to 
have them play, when their work was 
done, but though I was well off as far as 
money was concernel, I would not have 
it squandered with the drawing-master, 
nor the music-teacher, and they never wast- 
eltime drawing useless things on paper, 
ur writing silly verses.” 

“Why, grandpa! then you do not ap- 
prove of poctry, nor music—it seems to 
ne I have heard you sing.” 

“Oh, singing is well enough when any- 
body feels like it, but the fact is, Charles, 
this isa world of realities, not of fancies— 
nwlask you what a man is fit for, who, 
when a boy, spent his time in such silly 
employments—can he feed his family upon 
the perfume of flowers, or clothe them 
with moonbeams ?” 

Charles blushed, but did not reply. 
Grandpa continued. ‘I do not forbid 
youramusing yourself in this way, while 
you are here, since your father allows you 
in it, but I think, when you grow older, 
you will see the folly of spending time so.” 

Charlie said no more, but, though grand- 
had not forbidden his drawing, he took 
tare not to be seen in that employment 
again, but he thought a great deal about 
his conversation with grandpa—he could 
not agree with grandpa, neither were his 
reasoning powers sufficiently strong to 
bring up arguments against grandpa’s ob- 
jection to drawing, &c. Grandpa soon 
fgot the thing entirely. Charlie contin- 
ued to enjoy his visit very much, and at 
the end of three weeks, returned to his 
happy home. 

Although he had so fully enjoyed his re- 
spite from study, during vacation, he was 
glad to return to school, and applied him- 
slfto his studies with renewed energy— 
he often thought of his conversation with 
grandpa, and one day when his father was 
+ goa he asked his opinion of the sub- 

“Well, my son,” replied his father, “ I 
Supposed you would be likely to discover 
Some such peculiarities in your grandpa; 
but I preferred to say nothing to you pre- 
Vous to your visit, as I wished you your- 
elfto find the right of any question which 
might come up, and have an opinion of 
yourown. I sce pou have been thinking, 
what conclusion do you arrive at, my son?” 

‘I do not conclude at all, father, and 
that is why Task you. Iam not able to 


Ww 


answer all grandpa’s arguments, and yet 
cannot feel that in loving such things as 
muric, poetry and flowers, I am any less 
noble, any less manly.” 
Well, Charlie, I think grandpa has, for 
fear of countenancing one extreme, run into 
the opposite one—it is true, as he says, 
we should be acquainted with those things 
necessary for our support, but, man is not 
merely to provide himself food and cloth- 
ing—while the body must be cared for, 
the mind is not to be neglected—there is 
in these sources of enjoyment which grand- 
pa, (and some other people,) call silly, and 
useless, a refining influence which exalts, 
and renders more noble, rather than weak- 
ens: drawing and painting are skillful ac- 
quirements, and useful in many of the 
common duties of life; we read in the Bi- 
ble, that ‘holy men of old,” loved music, 
and as for poetry, we find it very frequent- 
ly in the Bible; the sunset, the flowers, the 
tempest, everything’ beautiful, created by 
God, may, and ought to furnish instruction 
at the same time that it affords us pleas- 
ure.—never be ashamed to indulge and 
cultivate a refined taste for the beautiful, 
my son, and the more you admire God's 
works, try to love Him, the Maker, more.”’ 
“Tam glad it is right to love Nature, 
and to like music and drawing and such 
things,”’ thought Charlie, ‘but though 
grandpa be mistaken in his ideas of these 
matters, he is a good man nevertheless, 
and I will love and respeet him none the 
less.” Mary Ann. 








Parental. 








THE FATHER. 


It is the duty of mothers to sustain the 
reverses of fortune. Frequent and sudden 
as they have been in our own country, it is 
important that young females should pos- 
sess some employment, by which they 
might obtain a livelihood in case they 
should be reduced to the necessity of sup- 
porting themselves. When families are 
unexpectedly reduced from affluence to pov- 
erty, how pitifully contemptible it is to 
see the mother desponding or helpless, and 
permitting her daughters to embarrass those 
whom it is their duty to assist and cheer. 

‘Ihave lost my whole fortune,’ said a 
merchant as he returned one evening to his 
home: ‘we can no longer keep our car- 
riage. We must leave this large house. 
The children can no longer go to expensive 
schools. Yesterday I was a rich man; to- 
day, there is nothing I cen call my own.’ 

‘Dear husband,’ said the wife, ‘ we are 
still rich in each other and our children. 
Money may pass away, but God has given 
us a better treasure in those active hands 
and loving hearts,’ 

* Dear father,’ said the children, ‘do not 
look sosober. We will help you to get a 
living.’ 

‘What can you do, poor things?’ said 
he. 

‘You shall see! you shall see !’ answer- 
ed several voices. ‘It is a pity if we have 
been to school for nothing. How can the 
father of eight children be poor? We 
shall work and make you rich again.’ 

‘I shall help,’ said the younger girl, 
hardly four years old. ‘I will not have 
any new things bought, and I shall sell my 
great doll.’ 

The heart of the husband and father, 
which had sunk within his bosom like a 
stone, was lifted up. The sweet enthu- 
siasm of the scene cheered him, and his 
nightly prayer was like a song of praise. 

They left their stately house. The ser- 
vants were dismissed. Pictures and plate, 
rich carpets and furniture, were sold, and 
she who had been the mistress of the man- 
sion, shed no tears. 

* Pay every debt,’ said she, * let no one 
suffer through us, and we may yet be 
happy. 

He rented a neat cottage, and a small 
piece of ground, a few miles from the city. 
With the aid of his sons, he cultivated 
vegetables for the market. He viewed 
with delight and astonishment the econo- 
my of his wife, nurtured as she had been 
in wealth, and the efficiency which his 
daughters soon acquired under her train- 
ing. 

The eldest one instructed in the house- 
hold, and also assisted the younger chil- 
dren,—besides, they executed various 
works, which they had learned as accom- 





plishments, but which they found could be 
disposed of to advantage. They embroi- 
dered with taste some of the ornamental 
parts of female apparel, which were readily 
sold to a merchant in the city. 

They cultivated flowers, sent boquets to 
market in the cart that conveyed the veg- 
etables; they plaited straw, they painted 
maps, they executed plain needle work. 
Every one was at her post, busy and cheer- 
ful. The little cottage was like a bee- 
hive. 

‘I never enjoyed such health before,’ 
said the father. 

‘And I was never so happy before,’ said 
the mother, 

‘We never knew how many things we 
could do, when we lived in the great 
house,’ said the children, ‘and we love 
each other a great deal better here. You 
call us your little bees.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the father, ‘and you make 
just such honey as the heart likes to feed 
on.’ 

Economy as well as industry, was strict- 
ly observed ; nothing was wasted. Noth- 
ing unnecessary was purchased. The el- 
dest daughter became assistant teacher in 
a distinguished female seminary, and the 
second took her place as instructress to the 
family. 

The dwelling which had always been 
kept neat, they were soon able to beautify. 
Its construction was improved, and the 
vines and flowering trees were replanted 
around it. The merchant was happier un- 
der his woodbine covered porch in a sum- 
mer’s evening, than he had been in his 
showy dressing-room. 

‘We are now thriving and prosperous,’ 
said he, shall we return to the city? 

‘O no,’ was the unanimous reply. 

‘Let us remain,’ said the wife, ‘ where 
we have found health and contentment.’ 

‘Father,’ said the youngest, ‘all we 
children hope you are not going to be 
rich again, for then,’ she added, ‘ we little 
ones were shut up in the nursery, and did 
not see much of you or mother. Now we 
all live together, and sister, who loves us, 
teaches us, and we learn to be industrious 
and useful. We were none of us happy 
when we were rich and did not work. 
So, father, please not to be a rich man any 
more.’—Mrs. Sigourney. 








Religion. 








NOAH’S CARPENTERS. 


It was a late hour at night, the city of 
N — with its many turrets and spires 
was sleeping under the shadow of those 
rocky sentinels which have guarded the 
plain since the flood. The waves of the 
ocean fell gently and soothingly on the 
beach. The moon waded through the 
fleecy autumn clouds, now playing with 
the waters and lighting up the scene, and 
then concealing her glory as if to make 
its revelations more prized. It wasanight 





‘for pious thought and conversation. 


Two persons were leaving the city and 
passing along the water side, to a beautiful 
villa, where one was a resident and the 
other a guest. The taller and elder of the 
two was actively engaged in a work of be- 
nevolence, in the blessings of+which the 
people of N and the students of 
college mutually shared. The work 
was ‘* too heavy ” for him, and he had in- 
vited his young friend, an impenitent lad, 
of whom we will speak as Henry, to aid 
him. ‘Together they had spent many a 
weary day in supplying the Christian la- 
borers who co-operated with them, with 
the choicest means of usefulness as they 
crowded the depository of truth. Exhaust- 
ed by their toils, they were now returning 
for a night’s repose. Hitherto not a word 
had ‘been addressed to the obliging lad 
about his soul. The fitting occasion seem- 
ed to have arrived. A quaint, but fitting 
manner was chosen. 

“Henry,” asked the elder of the young- 
er, “‘do you know what became of Noah's 
carpenters ?” 

** Noah’s carpenters !”” exclaimed Henry ; 
‘I did’nt know that Noah had any car- 
penters.”’ 

“Certainly he must have had help in 
building one of the largest and best pro- 
portioned ships ever put on the stocks. 
There must have been many ship carpen- 
ters at work for a long time, to have con- 
structed such a vessel in such an age. 











What became of them, think you, when 
all the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, and the windows were opened ?” 
““What do you mean by such a queer 
question ?”” Henry replied. 

‘“No matter what, just now. Please 
answer the inquiry. And you may also 
tell me, if you will, what you would have 
done in that dreadful hour, when the storm 
came in its fury, and Noah’s prophecies 
were all fulfilled, and all but the family of 
the preacher of righteousness were ready to 
be ingulfed in those black waters ?” 

“J don’t know,” said Henry, in a half 
thoughtful, half-trifling manner; “ but I 
think I should have got on the rudder.” 
“That is human nature exactly, Henry. 
It would ‘ climb up some other way,’ rath- 
er than enter the fold by the only door. 
It would ‘get on the rudder’ in its pride 
and short sightedness, rather than go into 
the ark of safety. It would save itself by 
hanging on, at the hazard of being swept 
into the gulf of despair, instead of being 
saved by the provision of infinite love. 
‘But I'll tell you plainly what I mean, 
Henry, by Noah’s carpenters. You have 
kindly and generously given me your aid, 
day after day, in building an ark in N—, 
by which many, I trust, will be saved. I 
feel grateful for your help. But I greatly 
fear, that while others will be rejoicing in 
the fruits of our labors, you will be swept 
away in the storm of wrath which will by 
and by beat on the heads of those who en- 
ter not the ark Christ Jesus. No human 
device will avail you. ‘Getting on the 
rudder,’ will not answer; you must be in 
Christ, or you are lost. Remember Noah’s 
carpenters, and flee to the ark without 
delay.” 

We reached the house and parted. The 
winter came. The lad was placed ata 
boarding school in He visited 
his home during the winter vacation, and 
presented himself to the church for admis- 
sion to its communion. He then stated 
that the conversation detailed above, had 
never passed from his memory. It led 
him to serious reflection, and ultimately, 
we trust, to the ark of safety. He is now 
entering a career of wide-spread public 
usefulness. He will never forget Noah’s 
carpenters. 

Though Noah’s carpenters were all 
drowned, there are a great many of the 
same stock now alive—those who contrib- 
ute to promote the spiritual good of oth- 
ers, and aid in the up-building of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, but personally neglect 
the great salvation.—Am. Messenger. 
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BIRDS CHARMED BY A SNAKE. 


Our little readers have perhaps heard 
of the power which some of the serpent 
family possess over birds, and by which 
they are enabled to devour them at will. 
This singular power is supposed, by some, 
to be a sort of charm, or fascination, which 
the serpent exercises over its victims. 
Some travellers who have witnessed such 
scenes, describe the snake as fixing his 
eye—which seemed to dilate and grow 
more brilliant every moment—upon the 
bird, while the latter returned the gaze, 
until uttering a sort of plaintive cry, it flew 
directly into the open jaws of the destroy- 
er. The charm in this case, is most likely 
that of terror—which soon completely par- 
alyzes the poor bird, and makes it rush 
into the very danger it dreads—just as an- 
imals in a burning house, blindly refuse 
to fly and often perish in the flames. Re- 
cently in New York, a fire broke out, in 
the house of a canary fancier, and the own- 
er, finding he could not save his birds and 
secure them, suffered them to fly from the 
aviary—or bird room at the top of the 
house. Eight hundred were thus let loose, 
and rose up into the air—but they were 
so dazzled and frightened by the bright 
light around them, that they only wheeled 
and darted around until one after another, 
they folded their golden wings and fell into 
the consuming flames—the victims of fear 
or‘fascination. The rattle-snake and oth- 
er large serpents in hot countries are said 
to procure much of their food by charming 
birds and other small animals. 

It is said that snakes have charmed even 
men—and there are many strange stories 
told of this kind. Itis not impossible that 





aman of weak nerves might be so para- 
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lyzed by the fixed and fiery gaze of a huge 


serpent, as to lose all self control and fall a 
helpless victim to the dreadful fascination. 
[School fellow Magazine. 


| ~ GYitorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


OUR WINTER SEA-COAST. 


Many of my young readers live far from the 
shores of the sea, and have but little idea of 
its appearance, and of what transpires along 
the coast, and upon the great expanse of wa- 
ters. I will give them a few hints, which may 
not be without interest. 

For most of the winter months, there is but 
little quietness upon the sea. The winds, cold 
and bleak, and piercing, blow a great part of 
the time, and often with great violence. The 
sea itself looks cold, dark and scowling. 
There is nothing pleasant in the idea of going 
out upon it. All sailing excursions, which 
are so common in summer, and which are so 
healthful and pleasant, are suspended. Al- 
most all the smaller vessels are withdrawn, 
and are safely moored in sheltered and safe 
harbors. Few, save large and strong vessels 
can brave the storms and perils and privations 
of winter passages upon the sea. 

In the coldest of the weather, the water 
freezes, as it dashes upon different parts of the 
vessel, making the decks exceedingly slippery, 
stiffening all the ropes it reaches, often all 
the lower rigging encasing in ice. Sometimes 
a vessel will be seen white with ice and frost, 
all below her lower yards, as if she had been 
actually constructed of ice or snow. 

The fish of the coast, so plenty in summer, 
all retire, to escape the ice and the cold, to deep 
water, for it is a rare thing for them to be taken. 

As I look now, out of my window, an exten- 
sive view of the sea opens before me. A cold 
north-wester is sweeping over it. Here comes 
a large brig, which has for some time’ been try- 
ing to make an harbor, but the head winds 
have kept her from the coast. But by perse- 
verance, she has “ beat up,” and just now en- 
tering the harbor, to the great joy, no doubt, of 
all on board. She is as white as a sea-gull 
with ice, which, as the sea has dashed over 
her, has been forming along her sides and upon 
all the lower rigging. 

Immense fields of ice formed along the coast 
and in the more shallow water, is seen floating 
in various directions, especially in Sounds and 
Bays, and sometimes it is impossible to force 
a vessel through it. Large masses of ice are 
formed by the waves and spray dashing over 
the rocks, and freezing there day after day, 
and week after week. These have a very sin- 
gular appearance, as you walk among them in 
acalm day. In heavy storms, these masses 
are broken off, and float away, borne in differ- 
ent directions by the wind and tides. 

At this inclement season, let my young friends 
think of, and sympathize with the hardy sailors 
who come upon our coast, As many come in 
ships from warmer countries, they suffer much 
as they approach our snow-clad coasts. Often 
do the cold and piercing winds blow from the 
coast, and keep the tossed and troubled mari- 
ner long from his pleasant home, when he has 
come almost, or quite in sight of the land. 
There is no pleasure in being a sailor in such 
weather. It is bitter work to go aloft and furl 
the sails stiffened with the cold, and to handle 
the rigging often covered with ice, and to go to 
and fro upon the slippery decks. On board 
many vessels there is no fire but that in the 
cook’s gallery, so that once wet clothes are long 
in becoming dry, and the poor sailor has often 
no resort but to keep them on, and let the heat 
of his own body dry them. 

Think of the sailor then, as you gather about 
your own cheerful fireside, or lie down in so 
much peace and safety, in your own comforta- 
ble beds. And let the heart go out often for 
them, that He, who made the sea, would care 
for all who sail upon it—would send them fa- 
voring winds, bring them out of their many 
perils, succor and comfort them in all their 
hardships, and above all, prepare them to reach 
in safety, the haven of eternal rest above. 

Navticvs. 








i nheneniedeliemeetintenel 
Dest.—A recent philosopher discovered a 
method to avoid being dunned! “How— 
how—how?” we hear everybody asking. Nev- 
er run in debt, 
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SHORT STORIES-—NO. II. 


Dear Children :—Spared by a kind Provi- 
dence, I have come again, as before proposed, 
to converse with you about Creation. You re- 
collect when I wrote you before, that there was 
a time when the things which you now see, 
were not. No sun, moon, nor stars, nor earth, 
nor anything which you see upon it. That 
when the plan was first lain for creating all 
things, all the sons of God shouted for joy, 
in view of the wonders and beauties which 
would come into being at the word of God. 

You recollect too, that I told you that al- 
though I was not there, yet I was well ac- 
quainted with a good and glorious being who 
was there, and joined in the song of praise to 
God which was then sung; that he told me 
about it, and that you might find out who he 
was by reading a portion of ‘Scripture, and 
might learn many things of him yourselves, 
which would make you very happy. 

Now I am going to ask you a question, and 
hope you will all be ready to hear. Have you 
found and read that portion of Scripture? I 
see by your glad countenances that some of 
you have, and I hope all. 

Well, I will say to such, Good Children! 
God bless you. May your example be a pat- 
tern for all. Well, I will now tell you some- 
thing more about Creation, and give you anoth- 
er lesson. I will tell you about your own be- 
ing. One very good man, who when only a 
stripling of a youth, slew a haughty giant, who 
had defied a whole army ; who was a man after 
God’s own heart, who never offended God but 
once in all his life. Bible, 1 of Kings 15: 5. 
Do you know who slew Goliath? David, the 
king of Israel, says one; right. Well 1 was 
going to tell you what He said about Creation. 
He said, Ps. 19: 1; The heavens declare the 
glory of God. What, do the heavens speak to 
us? Yes; for he adds in the same place, “ Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and their words are 
gone to the ends of the world.” Do you know * 
what is meant, children, by the word heaven 
here? I will pause for some of you to answer. 
I hear some one say, the sun, moon, and stars. 
That is right. Bright Venus comes up, and 
says, God made me. The ceven stars, also, 
speak up, and say, God made us too; and all 
the stars 

“ Are ever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.” 

But here comes the silver moon; now horned, 
then a kind of hemisphere, and anon, round and 
full orbed; she speaks out louder, and says, 
Children, the God that made you made me. 

And last of all comes the sun, with his gol- 
den beams, and speaks out so loud, that the 
moon and stars all cover their heads in silence. 
He looks like a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber. But what does the sun say. The 
sun says, J rule the day and know my going 
down. Gen.4: 16, and Ps. 107: 19. But all 
good children are going to dwell in a city 
which is so bright and beautiful, that my light 
is not needed. Rev. 21: 23. 

Now, childrren, stop a minute, and think. 
Suppose you had never seen these before, nor 
any one else. Suppose the sun and moon and 
stars had not been, and all was, and always had 
been dark and gloomy, like some cloudy, dark 
nights which you have seen, and no stars, sun 
or moon, had ever been seen; but all at once, 
the heavens above should be scattered over 
with bright stars, as you sometimes now see in 
a clear, bright night; would you not be de- 
lighted? Would you not run in to your pa- 
rents and say, O come, and see what a beauti- 
ful sight here is? Then the full moon comes 
up; this would cause new surprise and joy. 
But when the sun should come up and cover 
the whole earth with his light, warm rays, your 
surprise and joy would be full, and you would 
readily and gladly speak out with that good 
King David, The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth his handy work. 
Now all these are no less delightsome and 
useful, because they have always been. If you 
had just seen them, you would wish to have 
them continue. ‘So their continuance increases 
your obligation to love and praise their Maker. 

Now I want you all to find the place and 
read about that wonderful city which I men- 
tioned above, which is so glorious and beauti- 
ful, that it does need the light of the sun. 
You will find it to bea richer and more beau- 
tiful city, and far larger too, than any that you 











ever saw or heard of. Neither Boston, nor 
New York, nor London, nor Constantinople, 
nor any city in the world, is any way equal to 
it. Now to read about this city, tell something 
how large it is, and what it is built of, and how 
it is lighted, and who will be allowed to enter 
and dwell in it, is the lesson I proposed to give 
you, and when Isee you again, I will hear you 


tell me. CHILDREN’s FRIEND. 
ere ca 


LETTER 10 THE EDITOR. 
New Beprorp, | Mo. 30th, 1850. 
Mr. Wi11s :—Dear Sir,—I had thought of 
having my paper stopped, but it is such an ex- 
cellent Companion, and it has been my Com- 
panion for so many years, (for I began to take 
it when I was a small boy,) that I find it very 
hard to give it up; therefore, I enclose one 
dollar for it another year. 
Yours respectfully, c. E. H. 
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HINGES ALL OVER. 


A converted native of one of the South Sea 
islands was once endeavoring to give an ac- 
count of the manner in which he persuaded 
himself that the Bible was the Word of God. 
“When | look at myself,” he said, “I find that 
I have hinges all over my body. I have got 
hinges to my legs, my jaws, my feet, and my 
hands. If 1 wantto lay hold of anything, there 
are hinges to my hands, and even my fingers, 
to do it with. If my heart thinks, and I want 
to make others think with me, I use the hinges 
to my jaws--they help me to talk. I could 
neither walk nor sit down, if I had not hinges 
to my legs and feet. All this is wonderful. 
None of the strange things that men have 
brought from England in their big ships is at 
all tobe compared to my body. He who made 
my body has made all those clever people who 
made the strange things which they bring in 
the ships ; and he is God whom I worship. 

“ But I should not know much more about 
him than asa great hinge-inaker, if men in their 
ships had not brought the book which they 
call the Bible. That tells me of God, who 
makes the skill and the heart of man likewise. 
And when I hear how the Bible tells of the old 
heart with its corruption, and the new heart, 
and a right spirit, which God alone can create 
and give, I feel that his work in my heart fit 
each other exactly. I am sure then, that the 
Bible, which tells me of these things, was made 
by him who made the hinges to my body. I 
believe the Bible to be the Word of God. 

[Vermont Chronicle. 
@~—— 


HOW GOOD MEN ARE MADE. 


While General Jackson was President, and 
General Cass Secretary of War, they visited a 
portion of New England together. In riding 
over that highly cultivated country, General 
Jackson was much pleased with the appearance 
of the people, and expressed his gratification to 
his companion. . 

“ What fine, manly countenances these men 
carry!” exclaimed the President. ‘“ How ro- 
bust and vigorous they are! and whata spirit of 
enterprise and perseverance they manifest! 
Why, with an army of such men, I would un- 
dertake to face the world.” 

“ Do you know the cause of these character- 
istics that you prize so highly ?” rejoined the 
veteran Secretary. 

“ What is it?” asked the old hero. 

“Do you see the steeple of that meeting- 
house yonder on the hill?” 

“ Yes,” replied the President. 

“ And that low school-house near it ?” 

“T see them both,” said General Jackson. 

“Well,” answered General Cass, himself a 
native of the Granite State, “here is where 
New England men are made. The instruc- 
tions they receive in the school-house and 
meeting-house, give them the pre-eminence 
over others which you have so justly described.” 

——@ 


EXTEMPORE RHYMING. 


Bartholomew Willard (called “ Barty,” for 
short,) was once well known in the north of 
Vermont for his careless, vagabond habits, 
ready wit, and remarkable facility at extempore 
rhyming. Sitting one day in a village store, 
among a crowd of idlers, who always gathered 
about him on his arrival, the merchant asked 
Barty why he always wore that shocking bad 
hat. Barty replied that it was simply because 
he was unable to purchase a newone. “Come,” 
said the merchant, “make me a good rhyme on 
the old one immediately—without stopping to 
think—and I'll give you the best castor in the 
store.” Whereupon Barty threw his old hat 
on the floor, and began: 

“ There lies my old hat, 
And pray what of that ? 
*Tis as good as the rest of my raiment! 
If I buy me a better, 
You'll make me your debtor, 
And send me to jail for the payment.” 

The new hat was adjudged to belong to 
Barty, who wore it off in great triumph, saying 
it = but a poor head that couldn’t take care of 
itself. 
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ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON, 


When the American troops were quartered 
at Newburgh, at the close of the revolutionary 
war, and the soldiers were stirred up to rebellion 
against the government, by the famous anony. 
mous letters, which, it has since been ascer. 
tained, were written by General Armstrong, 
then a Major in the army, General Washingtar 
convened the officers for the purpose of ad. 
dressing them on this subject, and calming the 
tumult which was beginning to rage in their 
bosoms. He held a paper in his hand, on which 
the remarks he intended to make were written 
and then it was that finding himself unable ty 
read without assistance—as he was drawing his 
spectacles from his pocket, that unpremeditated 
expression broke from him—one of the most 
pathetic that ever fell from human lips—« Fy. 
low citizens,” said he, “you see I have not 
grown grey—but blind in your service.” 
effect of this remark was electrical. 
no eye was proof against it. 

aa 
APTNESS. 

A young lad in one of our public schools 
whose teacher had deprived him of his penknife 
for using it in school, resorted to the following 
expedient to recover it: . 7 

A day or two since, his teacher gave out a 
sentence as an example in parsing, fic: “Oh, 
father, give me a lily,”) and required the schol- 
ars each to compose a corresponding sentence, 

The lad, who felt a great degree of solicitude 
to recover his lost treasure, presented his teach. 
er, (who, by the bye, is a kind-hearted man) 
with the following production:—*Oh master, 
give me my knife.” After the school was dis. 
missed, the teacher gave in and gave up. 

Traveller. 
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JOHN BUNYAN’S HUMILITY. . 


One day, when Bunyan had been preaching 
with considerable warmth and enlargement, he 
was met by one of his congregation, who com 
plimented him upon the excellence of his dis- 
course. “QO!” replied the preacher, “ you need 
not have told me so; the devil reminded me of 
that before I came out of the pulpit.” 

———_———. 

Dyine Cuaree of the late Alfred Bishop, of 
Bridgeport, to his son—* Serve God and your 
Country, and be benevolent.” The substance of 
many essays is embraced in this short sentence. 














THE SCHOOL BOY’S ADDRESS TO THE 
WINTRY WINDS. 
“ Blow, blow! ye wintry winds,” 
And scatter o’er my way 
The white and fleecy snow, 
Through many a winter’s day. 


“ Blow, blow! ye wintry winds,” 
I care not for you now, 

While the rose is on my cheek, 
And health upon my brow. 


“ Blow, blow! ye wintry winds,” 
Your strength I do not feel, 
While the mit’s are on my hands, 
And the skate is on my heel. 


“ Blow, blow! ye wintry winds,” 
And your saddest story tell ; 
But ye ne’er can hush the chime 
Of the merry sleigh bell. — [Cabinet. 


NOW AND THEN, 


The bird of the summer was winging 
His way through the cloudless sky ; 

The bird of the summer was singing, 
When last at your side was I. 


The flow’r of the bow’r was blowing, 
The green of the trees was fair ; 

And the tints of the sky were glowing, 
While we stcod in gladness there. 


The wind of the winter is wailing 
Again for that happy day ; 

The wind of the winter is wailing, 
Now, now, you are far away. 


No flow’r in the bow’r is blowing, 
No bird is upon the bough ; 
And no fints in the sky are glowing, 
For we are asunder now! ; 
[Dublin Nation. 


THE CARELESS COUPLE. 


Jenny is poor and I am poor, 

Yet we will wed, so say no inore; 

And should the bairns you mention come, 
As few that marry but have some, 

No doubt but Heaven will stand our friend, 
And bread as well as children send. 

So fares the hen in farmer’s yard ; 

To live alone she finds it hard ; 

I’ve known her weary every claw 

In search of cotton ’mongst the straw. 

But when in search of nicer food, 

She clucks amid her chirping brood, 

With joy I’ve seen the self-same hen 

That scratched for one could scratch for ten. 
These are the thoughts that make me willing 
To take my girl without a shilling; 

And for the self-same cause, d’ye see, 
Jenny’s resolved to marry me. 
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